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TO THE PEOPLE. 


Reply of Mr. Cuartes Miner, late Member of 
- Congress from Pa. to the letter of the Hon. Richard 


Rush, to the committee of York county, and the sub- | 


sequent proceedings of the antimasonic Convention, 
at Harrisburg. 
West Chester, Juiy, 22, 1831. 
TO THE PEOPLE. 


I have just risen from the second and careful pern- | 


sal of the eloquent letter of the Hon. Ricuarp Rvsu, 
to the antimasonic Committee of York County. I 
have also read the proceedings of the antimasonic 
Convention at Harrisburg, with attention. The fervid 
‘spirit of Mr. Rush’s letter, could not fail deeply to af- 
fect me. The most cold could not read that address 
without emotion; nor the most prejudiced, without 
paying to that gentleman the tribute of acknowledg- 
ment due to superior genius, As to accord with him 
was a pleasure, to differ from him is painful; more es- 
pecially is it painful to be the object, in connexion 
with a considerable number of my fellow citizens, of 
his keerfly severe, and I hope to.be pardoned for say- 
ing, I think, unmeritted denunciation.—I am a Mason 
anda Printer. In the presence of Heaven and the 
world I declare it, in the panoply of conscious inno- 
cence—that in relation to the crimesalleged I am guil- 
ty, neither in thought, word nor deed; and that the de- 
aunciations of public disfavor imprecated on my head, 
and these who stand on the same ground, are felt to be 
unmerited and unjust. 
Gladly would I leave the vindication to a more able 
pen; but pale fear is abroad in the land; Masons are a 
proscribed sect; prudence whispers to cower before the 
storm; for that peradventure it may pass over and the 
cautious be not personally scathed; much may be lost 
and nothing be gained by the conflict.—But havingtwo 
years ago, briefly expressed an opinion on the subject, 
under my proper signature, when the antimasonic 
standard was first unfurled in Pennsylvania, I seem, in 
the absence of an abler champion,to be called upon to 
sustain the opinions then expressed; the correctness of 
which I have never for a moment doubted. -The max- 
im of my life has been—Do your duty and trust in 
God. Many a storm has passed over me—the billows 
have rolled below and the lightnings played above; 
without claiming exemption from error or the frailties of 
our nature, I know that my heart, in respect to my 
country has ever been right—that in respect to my 


fellow men | have in no case been chargeable with in- 


tentional wrong; and thus far, to the age of fifty, a 
consciousness of good intentions and the public favor 
have sustained me. ; 

Thus impressed, with the utmost plainness and sim- 
plicity, I will. endeavor to examine the matter at is- 


sue, and respectfully pray you, fellow citizens, to hear , 


me with patience, and to preserve your judgment free 
to make an impartial decision, : 


What is the question ? Is it whether William Morgan 
‘was murdered; murdered by Masons in the State of N. 
York? Not so. On these points there seems to be a 
general concurrence of opinion. Is the matter at is- 
sue, whether the murder wasa most cruel and detes- 
table violation of the rights of humanity, as of the 
laws of God and the land, demanding the severest 
punishment which society can inflict; and the execra- 
tion of every good citizen, upon the bloody pernetra- 
tors?—Notso. On this point I have never heard, or 
seen in Pennsylvania, the least contrariety of opinion. 


Every good man, whether he be a Mason or not, con-’ 
curs in the sentiment of decided condemnation, and 
says in the language of eternal justice—‘‘ Let the 
guilty be punished and let the innocent go free.” 

What then is the true question? Combinations, of 
men, avowing themselves, a political party, have been 
formed, who declare their determination to exclude 
from office not only every Mason, but also every man 
who will not avow himself an antimason and join the 
crusade to disfranchise every Mason in the Union.— 
Such is the rea] matter at issue before the People. 

A large body of Freemen, say the committee in their 
address, to which Mr. Rush’s letter is a reply, ‘‘ have 
united themselves in the determination to put Freema- 
sonry down.’’ How it is to be put down is clearly set 
forth in the proceedings of the Convention at Harris- 
burg, to which all the members have placed their sig- 
natures, the gentlemen constituing the York Commit- 
tee, being included. 

‘“* Masonry is political and cau be only politically op- 
posed at the Election Window.’* Aig 

‘* No man should be supported for any office who 
is not a KNOWN and AcTIvE antimason,”” 

Such is the elear and emphatic language of the ad- 
dress. In other words, it is declared as the fundamen- 
tal creed of the antimasonic party, that no citizen who 
happens to be a Mason, however pure his patriotism— 
elevated his character—powerful his talent—or faithful 
his services, shall hold any office of honor, trust or 
profit, in the government of his country;—that, he 
shall so far forth, be utterly disfranchized. He shall 
neither defend his country in war, nor maintain her 
rights in peace, in any official station, but be degrad- 
ed—exiled from her confidence, and be forever despised 
and disgraced. 3 


Nay more, the proseription stops not here. There 
are those who do not see the propriety of visiting the 
sins of the guilty upon the heads of the innocent, and 
refuse to join in the anathema maranatha against all 
Masons. There shall be no neutrals, said Napoleon in 
the pride of his victorious career. There shall be no 
neutrals, proclaim the antimasonic party. We embla- 
zon the motto upon our standard. Cursed be every 
member of the Masonic fraternity, and cursed be he 
that will not join to curse them, is, in effect, their lan- 
guage.—‘‘ No man should be supported for any of- 
fice who is not a known’’—aye more, and an “ acTIVE 
ANTIMASON.”’ 

Now, Fellow Citizens, this appears to me to be 
wrong in principle and policy—cruel and unjust to all 
who are innocent—proscriptive and uncharitable in the 
extreme. 

The true and only just ground for the formation and 
maintenance of political parties, seems to me to be— 


‘To sustain a general system of principles and méas- 
“ures in the Governments of the State and Union. Pre- 
vious to and during the Revolutionary war, the ques- 
tion upon which parties divided was—Shall British a g- 
_gressions be resisted or submitted to? After the peace, 
there arose the great question whether we should have 


chaotic state in which we were left under the articles 
of Confederation. When the new constitution was 
adopted, there arose new parties on the contested 
points of funding the publict debt, and providing rev- 
-enues for the payment of interest, the preservation of 
‘national faith and honor; combined with associated 
measures for the general organization of the govern- 
ment. The French Revolution and the convulsions in- 
cident thereto, raised among us the poirts on which 
parties afterwards divided—namely, how far we should 
| pursue a course of strict neutrality; or how far we were 
in gratitude and policy bound to aid our ancient ally. 
Then came up the subject of résistance to English and 
French encroachments—the restrictive system—the 
war: and after the war arose the important questions 
which now agitate the nation— whether Domestic in- 
dustry should be protected? Whether the system of 
Internal Improvement should be prosecuted by the 
Nation? All these are recognized as fair and legiti- 
mate grounds for the formation of parties. The sue- 
cess of the one or the other party gives success to the 
measures which that party advocate. Inthe ascen- 
dency of: one or the other, the People have wa pledge 
for the advancement 6ftertain principles and inter- 
ests. 
It does not so seem to me, in respect to the antima- 
sonic party. The most heterogeneous and opposing 
principles may exist ameng them in respect to meas- 
ures of National and State policy. On the same tiek- 
et may be the friends of the Tariff and the enemies of 
the Tariff, neutralizing each other. On the same tick- 


a system of Internal Improvements. What security 
can the public have in the success of a party so consti- 
tuted, that there will be union and zeal in sustaining 
measures which may be vital to their prosperity? To 
‘combine to exclude one set of men from office, and to 
choose another, without reference to their sentiments 
in regard to great practical measures of policy, in agi- 
tation—to choose representatives, without regard to 
their principles and predilections in respect to the 
course of palicy to be pursued either relating to-For- 
eign nations or domestic concerns, the only questions 
being asked—is he opposed to Freemasonry, and will 
he exclude every man who is not an antimason from 
office? appears to my comprehension incorrect ground 
on which to predicate a political party. Can such 
party continue? Is it in the nature of things? Can 
any man of sagacity, whose experience has shewn him 
how new points of deep and engrossing national inter- 


sonic question will not be absorbed in a year or two at 
most, by matters of more recent and stirring general 
concern? . Are there no radical differences now exist- 
ing amortg those who rally under the antimasonic ban- 
ner, in respect to the princrples and policy which 
ought to govern the Administration both of the State 


pa Union ?—And the moment exciting questions arise, 


a more efficient Federal Government or remain in the. 


et may be strenuous advocates and violent opponents of © 


ests arise, one after another, believe that this antima- 
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involving and testing their principles and policy, must 
the party not necessarily be rendered asunder, will not 
its members act with those who entertain sentiments 
in accordance with their own, whether Masons or tol- 
erants? Suppose another attempt should be made by 
N. B. Boileau, Esq. a distinguished antimason of 
Montgomery co. (whose name I see on one of the 
committees appointed at.Harrisburgh,) to eall a Con- 
vention to destroy our happy Constitution, under pre- 
tence of amending it; will the party follow their lead- 
‘er in that wild scheme of anarchy and disorganization ? 
Will they refuse to unite with Masons and tolerants in 
defence of the Constitution, which should be so dear 
to us all, Is the antimasenic party united in respect to 
the policy that ought to be pursued to sustain the Na- 
tional faith pledged to the Indians upon our borders? 
Are they united in respect to the Tariff? Are they 
agreed in a System of National Improvements? Or 
are these matters wholly passed over, making no part 
of their creed, and are they of one mind on this point 
only—To exclude every man from office who is not a 
* known and acTIve antimason ? 
* * * * * * 

And especially would I askistable and prudent men, 

whether it be wise to associate with a party which, 
from the narrow ground of its constitution, cannot, in| 
all human probability, continue long in existence ? | 
From these considerations1 venture to express the 
opinion, that the foundation on which the antimasonic 
party is formed is ‘‘ wrong in principle and policy.” 
Thave also said is cruel and unjust.’’ In this, 
point of view allow me to examine the matter. 

If there be any one maxim more deeply founded in 
eternal truth and justice than anether, it is—‘* That 
the innocent ought not to suffer for the crimes of the 

. guilty.’ Ought all Masons to be punished for the 
wickedness of a part? By what rule of justice, by 
‘what principle recognized by our laws or republican in- 
stitutions is it, that the Masons of Pennsylvania should 


- be made responsivle for the sins of a small portion of | 
those in New Yerk? - Is there any principle in ethics | 
which sustains such‘a course ?. The ground taken, if I | 


 ainderstand it is—‘ belong to the same society, |: 


the murderers, and therefore are guilty ?”’ Guil-| 

ty! Why not then execute all Masons? If guilty, that | 

would be proper. [f innocent, why punish at all?) 

Where do you draw the line of distinction between en- | 

tire guilt, deserving death; and partial guilt, deserving‘ 

disfranchisement ? But.the men who murdered Mor-| 
gan belonged to a Christian Community. So it would: 
be regarded by Mussulmans. They belonged toa Re- 
publican Community. So it would be considered by 

‘the Aristorcats of Europe. 

Suppose an advocate for legitimacy; some powerful 
writer in the ranks for Despotic power, were to bring 
the murder up as arailing accusation against Repub- 
lican Governments.—Suppose he were to say, *‘ Here 
has been a murder committed under circumatances of 
unequalled attrocity, by these Republicans.—The 
proof is such asto leave no, reasonto doubt; yet the 
murderers go unpunished—the laws are set at defi- 

| ance—innocent blood cries to Heaven for vengeance. 

A government whose laws are not energetic encugh to 
punish a cfime of so heinous a nature is positively a 
bad government—it fails of one principal end of its 
creation; and those who support it in its imbecility, or 
worse connivance at crime, are themselves guilty—the 
‘whole people shall be held responsible. Morgan be- 
longed to the common family of man, and as such had 
a right to the human race for protection. If these re- 
publicans will not punish the murderers, we will take 
the matter in hand and punish them.”’ 

: Tt is not clearly seen, wherein this interference and 
injustice would fail of support in principle by a course 
pursued by the antimasons. They, with us, would 
doubt!ess say to two hundred thousand soldiers of Legi- 


| rious and heterogeneous mass of meterials, either as 


timacy-—‘* we are innocent—we detest the deed, Why 


visit on our heads the sins of those over whom we have 
no control, whose crimes we detest, and whom we 
|cannot punish.”’ 

Under the name of Religion, and by those who, 
there is reason to think, supposed with Paul when he 
persecuted the Christians, that they were doing God 
service, the most horrid and revolting cruelties have. 
been committed. It is sickening to read and appalling 
fo hear of the butcheries, the massacres, the burnings 
of aged--grey-headed men; the mother, the Virgin, 
the infant, in every form and variety of torture that 
human ingenuity, stimulated by the malice and aided 
by the cunning of hell, could devise. All history is 
‘full of it. Every leaf of ecclesiastical history is crim- 
‘soned with the bloody annals. The butcheries of the 
Catholics and Huguenots--the murder of the inno- 
cents--of the public and private executions by the 
Spanish, and Portuguese Inquisitions---the fires of 
‘Smithfield; the massacres in Ireland, and in the name 
‘too of the Prince of Peace. Certainly, without mean- 
‘ing to make the slightest comparison between Freema- 
-sonry and the holy principles of Christianity, I may be 
allowed to say—that if beionging to the same society 
‘with those who commit crimes, and perpetrate iniqui- 
‘ty in the name and in the support of the principles of 
that society, renders all its members guilty and respon- 
sible, it requires more accuteness of perception than I 
| possess, to see,why all Christians are not guilty and re- 
‘sponsible for these butcheries. Do I assert that they 
‘are? God forbid. I gave utterance to no such heresy. 
‘Nor do I admit that the Masons of Pennsylvania are in 
the slightiest degree guilty and responsible for the 
‘murder of Morgan. ‘To visit us, therefore, who are 
Masons, or who are not ‘known and ACTIVE antima- 


sons”? with perpetual exclusion from all places of pub- | 


lic trust and confidence, for the offence of certain Ma- 
sons in New York seems to me cruel and unjust* 


| somewhere says, that whena man plants a tree he goes 
before the world and in the face of day; but when he 
plants a child, he hides himself in secret; and complains 
of the inconsistency. Do not many Religious Societies 
hold meetings at which none but the initiated are present ? 
Does notevery Sank have its secrets; and even are the 
Directors allo ved to know the whole arcana of the insti- 
tution ?—Are not Cabinet Councils of the National Ad- 
ministration secret and inviolable deliberations, from 
which time does not remove the seal of confidence? Do 
not the Senate of the United States, agents for the Peo- 
ple, and acting for the People, go into secret conclave 
almost daily duing the session of Congress? Has not 
the head of an army secrets which even he does not dis- 
close to the President of congress? And is not the in- 
ference conclusive, that the mere fact of a secret being 
kept, is not, of itself, necessarily a crime? Pursue this 
consideration a little further. Can that fairly be regarded 
|a secret, at least a dangerous one, which is confessed| y 
‘known to some thousands, in different States and nations 
scattered over the earth ?—Can it justly be regarded in 
that light when any man of good moral character can 
gain admittance and a knowledge of it, by paying a smal! 
and customary fee? [speak of the mere form of initia- 
tion, for I suppose it is known that all the proceedings of 
every lodge are recorded, their accounts kept and audited: 
and if not obtruded on the public, it has net been from 
disrespect ora desire of concealment, but because they 
_were not supposed to be of any public interest. Relig- 
lous societies and other benevolent associations, have ac- 
counts which custom has not sanctioned the presentations 
of to the public eye. Who has ever seen, or where has 


ever been published. a statement of the pecuniary con- 
cerns of the Friends Society ? 


| Secondly—That Masons constitate a socrery, I sup- 
pose will not be pressed as an objection, since antima- 
sons are also a society, combined together for an avowed 


But say the antimasons, ‘*‘ You are a secret socie- 
ty’?—** Your meetings are secret.”? Let us bring the 
‘charge to the touch-stone. | 
First—Is secrecy, itself a crime? Are not many 
'properand very innocent things done in secret ? Sterne 


% j 


| *At the age of 21, F was made a Mason, and raised | 


to the third or Master Mason’s degree. Lodge No. 61, 
whieh I joined at Wilkesbarre, was composed of a cu- 


imembers or frequently visiting bro hers, such as could 
no where else be found in social and fraternal union. 
‘I shall not mention the names of all, but will particu- 
‘larize a few. I may premise that Luzerne county,at 
the time [ speak of, 1802—3—4, to 1810, was the seat 
of much contention, the great land dispute raging be- 
tween the Pennsylvania claimants and Connecticut | 
‘settlers. As members of the Lodge or visitors, were | 
Capt. Joha Paul Schott, born in Germany; he had | 
served with distinction as an officer in the revolutiona- 
ry war, under Baron Steuben—in politics a democrat. 
Jesse Fell, born in Bucks county, a judge of the court, 
and a firm supporter of the Pennsylvania claim, a Qua- 
ker in religion, a federalist in politics. Capt. Samuel 
Bowman, a brave and faithful officer through the whole 
of the Revolutionary war, a man simple in heart, and | 
of kindly affections as Uncle Toby himself, yet sensi- 
bie and well informed; he was from Massachusetts, 
and was a Federalist, and Episcopalian. Allan Jack,} 
born in Ireland, a respectable merchant, a Catholic 1 
believe, and zealous democrat. Ezekiel Hyde, born 
‘in Connecticut, a leader among the Yankee settlers, 
moderate in politics, but inclined to the democratic in- 
terest. Arnold Colt, a most estimable man, of grzat 
benevolence; a federalist and Presbyterian. Mr. Du- 
pey, a Frenchman, born in St. Domingo; exiled by the 
success of the blacks from thence, very estimable and 
intelligent, a Catholic, touk no part in politics. Gen- 
eral John Steele, born in Lancaster county, commiss- 
ioner to settle titles under the compromising law, an 
officer in the Revolution, a Deacon of the Presbyteri- 
an Church, and a democrat. I might enumerate others, 
but enough has been mentioned to show that those 
persons of so many different nations, tongues, politics 
and religion, could have’ hardly met on any other 
ground. flere they cid meetin harmony. It was un- 
derstood that all sectarian principles, all personal an- 


purpose, 


| Take then my individual case; having seen no eyil_ in 
the institution,so far as it has passed under my observation, 
could I with honor, come before the public,. and declare 
that I deeined i: bad in its principles and, comsequenc- 
es? Should I say so, would i¢ not. be the ready inquiry 


fromthe Lodge. The meetings were held in great 
harmony, still think asI thought then, aside 
from the pleasure of such mingled, intelligent society, 
and the benefits of repeated moral lectures, there was 
positive good produced to the public at large by the 
removal of prejudice, the kindling of harmonious feel- 
‘Ings among tiose active and influential men, whose in- 
terest, religion, politics and predilections, naturally 
Jead to conflict and variance. . 

I say it sincerely, not a sentiment did 1 ever hear ut- 
_tered inconsistent with our duty to our God, ovr coun- 
try or the interest of our fellow men. | Ministers of dif- 
ferent denominations visited us, and were uniformly cal- 
‘led upon to deliver a moral lecture. Members of vari- 
ous churches in strictest faith and communion mingled 
with us; and the thought that we were violating any 
duty to God or our fellow inen never crossed the thres- 
hold of my thoughts We had our songs too, and the 
heart must be colder and more callous than mine, who 
could listen, even now, tt’ Burns. ** Adieu, heart- 
warm, fond adieu,’ without emotion, ‘Time and death 
have made sad inroads in that little society. 


Most of those I have named, sleep with their fath- 
| 78. They lived worthily—performed their parts, civil 
and social, to their families and their country—in coun- 

cil or in the bloody field, where duty called, faithfullv; 
and died, never dreaming that in being Masons, they 
had given cause of offence to God or nian. Would it 
be fair to stigmatize the memories of these men for the 
misconduct of those wretches who nturdered Morcan? 
If not, would you punish them if living? Does not the 


very suggestion awaken in the well constituted mind 


the idea of injustice? Why then visit the crimes of 

those wicked and deluded men upon us ?, : 

| The public will see, and carry with them in this ar- 
gument, that our position—what we contend for, js, 

‘* Let not the innocent suffer for the crimes of the guil- 

ty—let every tub ‘stand on its own bottom—let every 


imosities, all political differences were to be excluded 


man be judged of by bis gown. conduct—stand or fal] by 
his own works and ways.” | 
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of a thousand tongues—* Sir, if you “knew Masonry to 
bea public or a private evil, why did you adhere to it 
while it was borne on the current of popular favor; why 
did you not, like an honest man, ** cry aloud and spare 
. not,” proclaiming to your fellow-citizens its iniquity and 
jenouncing sts injurious tendency ? Why did you wait: 
until it was assailed by a powerful party and the ave- 
nues of promotion were attempted to be barred against all 
who bore the name ‘The imputation to which a man}, 
of integrity would expose himself, in declaring off, are 
apparent.—But for me, and I make the declaration, fel-}, 
low-citizens, in the simplicity of trath, who have taken 
pleasure in the lodge; who found in its associations and 
precepts in my ‘early days, mingling there with aged and 
wise men, motives to honorable exertion in life—who 
have seen nothing within its walls to countenance public 
wrong or personal violence, could I, without disrespect 


were not forbidden at the time they were done, but re- 
garded as innocent, was a highly despotic proceeding. 
If then, improper and unconstitutional to be done by 
the fairly elected representatives of the people in As- 
sembly met, it is not plain tomy comprehension how it 
should be proper to introduce such a rule of action— 
such a degree of disfranchisement, by a self constitu- 
ted irresponsible society. 

Will it be said that I am ambitious? I answer, J 
am ambitious—not of power—not of Gold. My ene- 
mies will do me the justice to says I have never been 
mercenary—I have never sought office for the gain to 
be derived from it; but I am loftily ambitious to pre- 
serve a fair fame—an untarnished name and the confi- 
dence of the public; and therefore it is, in this day of, 
proscription and darkness, that I take the fearful re- 
sponsibility, when the storm of passion, and strong arm 
to the living or tMe dead—could I put on the white robe | of prejudice are driving to the destruction and dishon- 
of contrition-—appear a culprit before the public bar, and | or of me and some of my fellow citizent of Pennsyl- 
make a confession of it asa sin, without incurring dis- mae that I make this temperate, reasoning appeal to 
yrace and contempt even from the antimasons themselves? | public justice, in my own behalf, and in behalf of those 

And here I may be allowed to say, that in the various who are similarly situated and must suffer with me. It 
and sharp conflicts for: office in which I_ have been con-|\is many years since I have been in a lodge room.— 
cerned, ] am not conscious that being a Mason ever gave || With the increasing cares of life, 1 withdrew long 
me an additional vote. Nor did I ever vote for a Mason, ago, without the slightest reference to the antimasonic 
merely as such; nor has my support ever been varied in |! excitement, and before it made its appearance in Penn- 
the slightest degree by the consideration that one candi-| sylvania. Perhaps! might never think fit to visit a 
date was a Mason, and another was not. That Masonry || lodge again; but while it remains unforbidden by law— 
has not been political in Pennsylvania, I think must be | and while I conscientiously see no harm in such visits, 
clear to every impartial mind, conversant with our histo- | certainly I should reserve to myself, as an independent 
ty. Masons have belonged exclusively to no political | citizen, the perfect right to control my own actions. 
sect. Of thirty County Commissioners chosen, since | [To BE CONTINUED.] 

1800, in Chester county, only three were Masons when | 
elected, if my information be correct. At variance on, 
political topics as in religious opinions, Masons have’ 
again and again supported men, who were not of the or- | 
der, against those on an opposing ticket, who were per- or Philadelphia, called ‘* The Protestant.’’ 

sonal friends as well as members of the same lodge. | ** Popery in Power.—It is understood, that the new 

To a common remark that Masons have had an undue i Attorney General is a bigoted Papist; andthat he was 
hare of it may be obseved—that ung in public al 
life, frequenting counties, towns and cities, were lodges 


; || the Papists might be secured, 
usually meet, has probably made more public men Ma- H No public ok ces in the Federal Government can so 
sons, than Masonry has made public men. Nor as an easily be brought to influence national affairs in refer- 


objection ought the fact, if adntitted, to have so odious | ence to Popery, as that of the Attorney General. He 


4 disfranchis} infl ‘ial tend 3 the official expositor of the laws for the Executive; 
and eisiranchising an intuence, as some would contene’\and it is obvious, with how much facility a new system 


for, unless it can be shown that, when in office, public || of interpretation and practice can be silently introduc- 

duties have not been satisfactorily performed by them. ‘ed by the chicanery of a Papist who is under those ob- 

On all hands it is admitted that the Governments of the Tyrant, which supersede and 
State and Union have been, in the main, conducted on | nudléfy all other allegiance. 


We know nothing of the Attorney General, except 
liberal principles to satisfactory results; which if Masons | that in Baltimore he is represented as a thorough going 


have had a preponderating influence, may be fairly.con-, Papist, possibly a concealed lay member of the order 
strued into commendation rather than into dispraise. To ‘of the Jesuits—but one position we maintain, and the 


le . . 
say that an army had been signally victorious over a | infallible correctness of which we are at all times ready 


to demonstrate; that every sincere Papist is disquali- 
public foe; but that that army had a considerable portion of | fied, defacto, from holding any office under a Potes- 
Masons in its ranks, and therefore, that Masons should not, tant government.’’ 


he permitted to serve, would be,to cay the least, an illog- i The above article has been going the rounds of the 
ical inference; if not an absurd conclusion. In this par-, papers, and the numerous and general expressions of 
ticular I take it they are like their fellow-citizens precise- indignation which have appeared in the different prints 
ly—If intelligent, virtuous, and industrious, they make | have been matter of admiration to us. Judging from 
useful public officers. —On the contrary, if they are igno-' the language of the papers, it would seem as though 
rant, vicious or idle, then they are worthless, and ought ‘| this was the first anathema ever uttered in this coun- 
to be discarded. ‘try, against any partieular denomination or’ sect of 

{s it then just that | and every Mason in Pennsylvania | people, and that it was the only instance where men 


{From the Albany Daily Advertiser. ] 
CATHOLICISM AND FREEMASONRY. 
The following is from a paper printed in New York 


consequently they have been deprived of that high 
privilege of freemen. ‘That it has been declared not 
only that they should not hold public offices, but that 
they should be prohibited from exercising the right of 
voting. In short, that they have been denounced as 
conusant to if nut participators in the worst and black- 
est of crimes, and that necessarily they are deserving 
of the scorn and hatred of the people. 

Now, in our humble opinion, catholics are no better 
people and no better citizens than Masons. And witht 
the same opinion, we must say that Masons are no bet- 
ter people and no better citizens than catholics. We 
hold one to be just as good as the other. There are 
bad Masons and.good Masons; there are bad catholics 
and good catholics—just as there are bad protestants 
and good protestants. 


WASHINGTON was a prvutestant anda Mason.— 


should be disfranchised--forever excluded from holding 
any office of honor, trust or profit, because certain blood- 
thirsty villains in New York, who bear and disgrace the 


name of Masons, have been guilty of a dreadful crime; a 


erime which we disavow and detest? where lies the jus- 
tice? What have we done to forfeit our inestimable 
political rights? Were there a majority in the Assembly 
of antimasons, would it be proper in them to pass an ex- 
post facto law, and say, Every man who is a Mason is 
hereby declared incapable of holding any office of honor, 
trast or profit in the Commonwealth—or should a majori- 
ty prevail in Congress, would such a law be just as re- 
gards the Union? I have been taught that passing ex- 


had been proscribed as unfit to hold any of- 
fice, simply because they held certain tenets or were 
members of certain societies, no matter how harmless 
‘or how innocent were those tenets or those societies. 
We can discover no difference in the proscription of 
Catholics or in the persecution of Freemasons. Yet 
it is known to every one that the same language which 
is used in the above article concerning Catholics, has 
been held in relation to Masons, for some years. It is 
matter of universal notoriety that Masons have been 
denounced as bad men, as corrupt citizens, and as en- 
emies to liberty and the righteous administration of 
law. That they have been returned by supervisors of 


post facto laws—laws punishing as crimes those acts that 


towns, as persons improper to sit on juries, and thet 


CarrRou isa catholic—whether he is or is not a Ma- 
son is more than we know, and certainly we do not 
care. We know that he, jointly with Washington, 
risked his life and his fortune to obtain his country’s 
freedom, and we know that ever since, he has acted 
as became a patriot and honest man. We know many 
other catholics who exerted themselves to acquire in- 
dependence for this Jand; and they have uniformly 


from that time to this, so conducted as to secure uni- 
versal respect. 


Besides Wasui1nGTon, who is so holily associated 
with every thing that is pure and honest and disinter- 
ested and patriotic, we have read of Warren and 
Montgomery and Franklin, and others, and we have 
known the two Clintons, and Jefferson and Jay, and 


|| such men, who were Masons, who exerted themselves 


equally with Carrou in the cause of liberty and jus- 
tice. The same bigotry and intolerance which would 
denounce the one would denounce the others, and eve- 
ry liberaland honorable man will frown on any at- 
tempt to denounce either. 

The language of the above quoted article is of a 
character to alarm every friend of toleration, and 
every one who honestly desires to perpetuate our free 
institutions. The success which has attended: the 
antimasonic party, is, as we believe, the reason - why 
such bold declarations~are thade concerning the Cath- 
olics. A few years ago, no one thought that such 
proscriptive principlés as govern that party could ever 
make any advance. But experience has shown that 
power and office have been obtained by the prommulga- 
tion of such principles. —This success has undoubtedly 
induced the authors of the above paragraph from the 
“ Protestant’’ to try the effect of the doctrines which 
they avow, in the hope that they and their sectarian 
party may eventually obtain an ascendancy, or at least, 
a controlling influence in political affairs. No other 
reason can be given for the ulterance of such sent 
ments. So narrow minded and intolerant a spirit was 
never heard of in our country, till the success of the 
equally narrow minded and intolerant spirit of antima- 
sonry, induced designing men to make a trial of like 
means to promote their ambitious designs. 

Let considerate and patriotic men coolly and hon- 
estly reflect on this. If they do so, we are confident 
they willsee the force of they observations, and sin- 
cerely unite in every endeavor to check such illiberal 
doctrines, in their first budding. 


GRAND LODGE OF MASS(CHUSETTs. 

Notice is hereby given, that a Quarterly Communieca- 
tion of the Grand. Lodge of Massachusetts will be held at 
Mason’s Hall, Boston, on WEDNESDAY, the bth day 
of September next, at 71-2 o?clock, P. M. fur the transae- 
tion of such business.as may regularly come before it. 
| ‘The Officers and Members ‘of the Grand Lodge, Mas. 
ters, Wardens and Proxies of Lodges, with all others 
conéerned, will take due notice and govern themselves 


THOMAS POWER, G.Sec’y 


Per Ord--, 
Bostoz, Ang: 27, 
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BUSTON MASONIC MIRROR, 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN BOYS, 


- Many have the most romantic conceptions of 
the forest adventures of our western pioneers, anc. 

of those hardy adventurers often styled ‘* Rocky |: 
Mountain Boys,” whose lives partake at once 
of the character of the recluse, the sportsnian, the 
merchant, and the warrior; andare apt to envy 
them for that endless novelty, which they enjoy 


| the halter Jast described; this stake, when well 


-setin the ground, will hold any horse. 

In the organization of a company of, say, from 
pany to eighty men, four of the most. confidential 
and experienced of the number are elected to aid 


is the command; the rest are divided into messes 


| of eight or ten. A suitable man is appointed at 


the head of each mess, whose duty it is to make 
known the wants of his mess, receive supplies for 
them; make distributions, watch over their con- 
duct, enforce order, 

The party thus organized, each man receives 


in the wilderness. Divest these fancy sketches of 
imaginations colouring, and the picture will lose 
nearly all its attractions. The disinterested 
huntsman, relieved from the fashionable world, 
finds himself surrounded by savages and beasts 
of prey, often simaltaneous n,arking him for their 
victim, while, instead of being as free as the for- 
est air, he is compelled to submit toa discipline 
scarcely less rigorous than a soldier under march- 
ing orders. ‘Truly nothing can be more enchant- 
ing, after having been for weeks pent up in the 
atmosphere of a large town, where amidst bus- 
tle and confusion, luxury and fashion, the senses 
find no elevation from the drudgery of art—noth- 
thing can be at once more salutary to health, and 
more bewitching as a pastime, than to plunge for 
a few menients into the shades and sports of the 
_ forest, provided always that the weary sportsman 
finds a comfortable hotel, or domesticated hearth, 
where he may repose his weary limbs and revive 
his exhausted spirits; and relate the rare adven- 
tures of the chase, ‘uninterrupted by the sentinel’s 
alarm gun. But we believe the tame hunters are 
few, to whom the attractions of an expedition 
through the western wilds would not vanish,when 
enjoyed at the expense of all toose comforts which 
are the fruits of civilized society. He who at- 
tempts to explore a wilderness mus: have a better 
motive than the mere love of novelty—the desire 
of contributing to general, by a sarifice of indi- 
vidual bappiness--such a feeling as actuated the 
memorable Boone, first settler of Tennessee. 


The following sketch of accompany of western 
fur traders, is extracted from a faithfu) communi- 

cation on the subject, made by — Ashly to the 
President. 


«In compliance with your request in relation 
to my manner of equipping and moving parties of 
men throngh the Indian country, in the course of 


my general excursions to the Rocky Mountains, |! 


I will observe, that, as mules are much the best 
animals for packing heavy .burthens, each man, 
has charge of two of them for that purpose, and 
one horse to. ride. The equipage of each horse 
or mule consists of two halters, one saddle, one 
blanket, one bearskin for covering the pack or 
saddie, and one packstrap for the purpose of bind- 
ing-on the pack, and a bridle for the riding horse. 
One of the-halters should» be made light for com- 
mon use, of beef hide, dressed soft; the other 


the horses and mules allotted him, their equipage 
‘and the packs which the mules are to carry; eve- 
ity article so disposed of is entered in a book for 
‘that purpose. When the party reaches the Indi- 
an country, great order and vigilance in the dis- 
charge of their duty is required of every man.— 
A variety of circumstances confine our march 
very often to the borders of large water courses; 
when that is the case, it is found convenient and 
safe, when the ground will admit, to locate our 
camps (which are generally laid off in a square,) 
so as to make the river form one line; and to in- 
clude as much ground in it as shall be sufficient 
for the whole number of horses, allowing for each 
a range of thirty feet in diameter. On the arrival 
of the party at their camping ground, the position 
of each mess is pointed out, where their packs, 
saddles, &c. are taken off, and with them a breast 
work immediately put up, to covertbem from a 
night attack by the Indians; the horses are then 
watered and delivered to the horse-guard, who 
keep them on the best grass outside and near the 
encampment, where they graze until sunset; then 
each man brings his aorse within the limits of the 
camp, exchanges the light halter for the one more 
substantial, sets. his stakes, which are placed at 
the distance of thirty feet from each other,and se- 
cures his horse to them. This range of thirty feet, 
in addition to the grass which the hegjpe has collect- 
ed outside the camp, will be all-sufficient for him 
during the night. After these regulations, the 
proceedings of the night are pre(ty much the same 
as are practised in military camps. At day light, 
(when in dangerous parts of the country,) two 
or more are mounted on horseback, and sent to 
examine tayines, woods, hills and other places 
within striking distance of the camp, where Ind- 
ans might secret themselves, before the men are 
allowed to leave the breastworks to make the ne- 
cessary morning arrangements before marching.—- 
When these spies report favorably, the horses are 
then taken outside the camp, delivered to the 
horse-guard, and allowed to graze until the party 
kas breakfasted, and are ready for saddling. In 
the line of march, each mess march together, and 
take their choice of positions in the line according 
to their activity in making themselves ready to 
move, viz: the mess fitst ready to match moves 
up in the rear of an officer who marches in front 
of the party, and takes choice of a position in front 
of the line, and sothey all proceed until the line is 


should be made of hide dressed in the same way, 
or tarred rope, sufficiently strong to hold the 
horse under any circumstances, and so constracted 
as to give pain to the jaws, when drawn very 
tight. The rein of each halter should not be less 
than sixteen feet long. A stake made of tough, 
hard wood, about two inches in diameter and 
two feet long, with an iron socket poirted at one 
end to penetrate the earth, and at the other end a 
band of iron to prevent its splitting, should be 
provided, to be used when:in the Praries, with 


formed, and in that way they march the whole of 
that cay. Spies are sent several miles ahead, to 
examine the country in the vicinity of the rout: 

and others are kept the distance of a half a mile or 
more from the party,as the situation of the grounds 
seems to require, in front, rear, and on the flanks. 
In making discoveries of Indians, they communi- 
cate the same by signal or otherwise to the com- 
manding officer with the party, who makes his 
arrangements accordingly. Inthis way I have 


marched parties of men the whole way from St 


Louis to the vicinity of the Grand Lake, which is 
situated about one hundred and fifty miles down 
the waters of Pacific Ocean, in 78 days. In the 
month of March, 1$27, | fitted out a party of 
60 men, mounted a piece of artillery (a four 
pounder,) on a carriage which was drawn by two 
mules; the party marched to or near the Grand 
Salt Lake beyond the Rocky Mountains, remain- 
ed there one month, stopped on the way back fif- 
teen days, and returned to Lexington, in the 
Western part of Missouri, in September, where 
the party was met with every thing necessary for 
another outfit, and did return, using the same 
horses and mules, to the mountains, by the last o 
November in the same year.” 


— 


“ The following anecdote has been communi- 
cated to the editor by a gentleman of distinguish- 
ed standing at Washington, who isa very curious 
observer. This defensive facuity of a well 
known insect, is a new discovery, and the atten- 
tention of some naturalists will probably be drawn 
to it.” 

‘* Walking on the back piazza, I noticed that 
one of the lightning bugs had become entangled 
in a spider’s web. The spider instantly attacked 
him, and endeavored to secure his wings. The 
bug emitted his light very rapidly, the spider al- 
ternately attacking and retreating, until at length 
it appeared distressed, and sustained itself upon 
the web with difficulty, staggering and tumbling 
in its last retreat from the contest, until it gained 
the wall, against which it rubbed itself, as if to 
remove some offensive matter from his body. It 
appeared to experience great difficulty in retain- 
ing its hold on the wall, from which it frequently 
fell, suspended by one limb. At length it appear- 
ed to recover, and remained quiet. In the. mean 
time, the bug ceased struggling, and merely 
emitted its light; the web soon gave way and it 
escaped. These facts were observed by me 


with great interest, and occurred as] have rep- 
sented them.” 


AUTUMN. 

There is no season of the year so deeply fraught 
with instruction as autumn. The yellow leaf, 
the falling foliage, and the dark brown shades of 
deep gloom that hang like the mantle of death on 
the face of nature, speak to reflecting man, in a 
language not to be misunderstood. ‘* Be ye also 


ready,” for death is pictured upon the smallest 
leaf of living herbage. 


Whenever the Usmie or Chief of the Leguis, 
one of the seventeen Tartarian nations, has a son 
born to him, the infnat is carried around from vil- 
lage to village, and alternatly suckled by every 
woman who has a child at her breast, till the time 
arrives at which he is weaned. The custom es- 
tablishes a kind of brotherhood between the prince 


and his subjects, and very much endears them te 
each other. 


The Pendleton Sentneer tells an appropriate 
anecdote: Two men in South Carolina had a 
fight. Some person came up and inquired of one 
of the combattants, just at its close, what was the 
matter? Oh,” says he, “ nothing of much con- 
sequence——Jim- and I hada Convention, and 


I was about to nullify him, when he cried oul, 


. || Disunion/” 
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BOSTON MASONIC, MIRROR: 


From the Boston Gazette. _ 
PROGRESS OF THE INDIAN CHOLERA. 


We give to-day, says the New-York Standard 
of Tuesday, a very interesting article ‘from the 
May number of Englishman’s Magazine, tpon 
the process of Indian Cholera, or, as it is com- 
monly called Cholera Morbus. By this it will be 
perceived that that dreadful scourge commenced 
its career as early 1817, and that it has for four- 
teen years been travelling through Asia to Eu- 
rope, where it now is, with every prospect of soon 
invading France and England, from whence to 
this country its transmission by means of our 
eommetcial intercourse will be facile and rapid. 
We shall to-morrow give a second article from 
them same work, upon its nature and cure, in 
which a lively picture of its effects are drawn by 
the writer, which fell under his personal inspec- 
tion in India. 

We earnestly recommend this subject to the 
attention of our municipal authorities, that 
precautionary measures may be promptly adopt- 
ed on its first appearance in England. A strict 
qurantine and a due attention to cleanliness may 
do much to prevent its approach im its most ma- 
lignant form; since these have been effectual in 
certain cases. 

But the firm, unwavering step with which it 
has conducted ifs terrible march in the east, un- 
obstructed by hill and floods, and stopping only at 
the thickly populated city to gorge its appetite 
with a third ofits inhabitants, and then passes 
on like some famished monster to another, . again 
to renew its feast upon. its trembling victims, 
leaves us but little to hope from the interpositon 
between usof the wide Atlantic. A single ship 
would suffice to convey it hither, and out of the 
many hundreds traversing the ocean, and seme of 
them sailing from the very ports infected by it, 
may not one carry contagion in its hold? We 
would not wish to create unnecessary alarm, but-a 
salutary caution is not to be neglected. It is a 
scourge which seems destined to visit every portion 
of the globe,as well from the facility as the certain- 
ty of its progress, which is affected neither by dis- 
tance nor climate, and we have no right to claim 
an exemption from its visitation, while we continue 
to hold an intercourse with the scenes of its rav- 
ges, 


PROGRESS OF THE INDIAN CHOLERA. 

Indian or Spasmodic Cholera, is a plague of 
modern origin. It is in its prin¢ipal symptoms al- 
together unlike the English Cholera, vet many 
persons, not acquainted with the nature of both 
species, have confounded them. In Hindostan, 
Spasmodic Cholera has probably always existed 
as a comparatively mild climatic disease, affecting 
at certain seasons of the yeara small number of 
individuals in various parts of the country. But 
there is no evidence to show that it ever bore the 
epidemic character until the year 1817. How- 
ever this question may be disposed of, it is at least 
certain that the Indian Cholera was not entitled 
to be classed with the. pestilential scourges of 
the worst description, previous to the beginning of 
August 1817, when it suddenly broke out with 
Unprecedent malignity. 

Commencing among the inhabitants of Jessore, 
a town 100 miles N. E. of Calcutta, in less than a 
month it travelled along the course of the river to 
that city, having desolated the intervening villa- 
ges. Before the expiration of August, the native 


population of Calcutta were attacked, and early 
in September the disease was also manifested a- 
mong the Europeans. 

From January to May, 1818, the pestilence tag- 
ed with extreme violence, extending its destruc- 
tive influence across Bengal, from Silhet to Cut- 
tack; and towards the interior, from the mouth of 
the Ganges to its confluence with the samaaed a 
space including 450 square miles. 

Leaving Bengal, the disease retired for some 
time to the western bank of the Ganges and Jum- 
na. In its most malignant form it appeared at 
Benares,where in two months 15,000 persons per- 
ished. At Allahabad forty or fifty died daily.— 
To other localities situated on either bank the 
disease soon spread, and the mortality was equal- 
ly great. In the district of Gorrakpore 30,000 
were carried off in oue month. Then suffered in 
succession Lucknow, Cawnpore, Delhi, Agra, 
Muttra, Meerat and Bareilly. 

Between the 6th and 7th of November, the epi- 
demic had reached the grand army, which on the 
approach of the Pindarree war, had been concen- 
trated at Jubbulpore, Mundellah and Sauger, 
under the command of the Marquis of Hastings. 
It consisted of 10,000 troops, and 80,000 followers. 
To the different divisions of this force the Cholera 
proved more fatally effective than could the snot 
of the enemy in a well contested field. In twelve 
days 9000 men had fallen to rise nomore. At 
this time the thermometer ranged from 90 deg. to 
100 deg. Fahrenheit. The heat was moist and 
suffocating, and the atmosphere a dead calm.-- 
The progress of the Cholera in the center divis- 
ion of the army was as follows:—After creeping 
insidiously fora few days amongthe lower class- 
es of the camp followers, it seemed instantaneous- 
ly to gain fresh vigor, breaking out with irrisisti- 
ble force in every direction. Previous to the 14th 
it had overspread the camp, sparing neither age or 
sex in the indiecriminating violence of its attack. 
The old and the young, the European and the 
native, fighting men and camp followers were a- 
like selected, and all sank within its death grasp. 
From the 11th to the 20th the mortality had be- 
come so extensive that the stoutest hearts were 
yielding to despair. The camp wore the aspect 


|| of a general hospital. The medical officers night 


and day at their posts, were no longer able to ad- 
minister tothe numerous sick who continued to 
pour in from every quarter. 

‘The Cholera now directed its course across the 
Deccan, advancing in many instances, at the rate 
of fifteen or eighteen miles a day, and remaining 
at various posts during a period of from two to six 
weeks. In this way it reached Huéseinbad,where 
the mortality was frightful for several days. It 
then followed to the banks ofthe Norbuddah to 
Tanah, and afterwards traversed Aurungabad, 
Ahmednugger, and Poonah. Taking the direc- 
tion of the coast, it arrived at Bombay, August, 
1818, having crossed the Indian Peninsular in 
twelve months from the date of its appesranes in 


Calcutta. 
We have thus been able to trace the footsteps 


of this destructive traveller through the country of 
its birth. Its measured rate of progression; and,the 
occasional halts which it made for definite periods 
in thickly inhabited towns, are worthy of remark, 

as the epidemic still retains these characteristics. 

Like a nacent river, its course has been at times 
director devious,aniform or temporarily interrupt: 
ed: appearing at various places, not at the same 


period, but in succession, either by the gradual 


advancement of the main current, or of some of its 
distributive branches. 

While the interior of Hindostan was submit- 
ting to this, the pestilence had spread along the 
coast of Malabar and Coromandel, reaching Mad- 
ras the 8th of Uct. With its progress here, a new 
and alarming feature was developed. ‘The pos- 
sibility of transporting the contagion by sea was 
evinced in its transit from Coromandel to the is- 
land of Ceylon. In Candi, the capital, it broke 
out, December, 1818, with greater violence than 
upon the Contment. 

By the 15 September, 1819, Mauritius was in- 
cluded in the Islandsinfected The disease didnot 
appear till after the arrival of the Topaz frigate from 
Ceylon, where the epidemic was then ragging.—— 
The vessel at the time of sailing seemed healthy, 
but during the passage the Cholera had appeared 
among the crew. In Port Louis 50 persons died 
daily. The malady, however, was chiefly confin- 
ed to the coast; forthough the deaths in the hos- 
pital of the town amounted to 94 cases of 133, on 
the plantation the mortality was not higher than 
ten or fifteen per cent. 

In the adjacent Island of Bourbon, the disease 
began early in December, 1819. The governor 
had adopted measures to interdict all communica- 
tions with Mauritius, but notwithstanding this, 


tine intercourse, and the contagion was import- 


ed. Of 257 persons seized with the distemper, 
178 died. 


During the last six months of 1819, the Chole- 


ra, pursuing its route to the south and east, had 


also invaded the Indo-Chinese Peninsular. Siam 
received more than a proportional share of mis- 
fortune. In Bankoe 4&lone, 40,000 individuals 
are said to have fallen victims. The contagion 
marched onwards to Malaga and Singapore. By 
the end of April it was announced on the nothern 
coast of Java. During May it extended with vio- 
lence in the interior of the island. 

Coachin-China and Tonquin were invaded in 
1820. In December of the same year, it 
entered’ China, beginning its ravages at Can- 
ton. Pekin admitted the enemy in 1821,and dur- 
ing that and the following period the mortality was 
so enormous, that coffins and other funeral requi- 
sites were furnished at the expense of the public 
treasury, for the interment of the poorer classes. 


business or pleasure, riding or walking, were seen 
to fall in the streets, exhausted by the sudden im- 
pression of the disease, which carry them in a 
few hours afterwards to eternity. 


We shall now return to Bombay, and describe 
the course which the epidemic took to the north 
and the west, in its approaches from that island 
towards the confines of Europe; and the route by 
which at last it was enabled to traverse the Russian 
empire, threatening, in the present day,the neigh- 
bouring European States. 


In July, 1821, through the intercourse maintain- 
ed by ships trading between Bombay and Muscat, 
in Arabia, the contagion was exported to the lat- 
ter. Here the disease destroyed 60,000 persons. 
Many expired ten minutes after the accession.— 
The Cholera now spread to different parts of the 
Persian Gulf--to Bakrien, Busheer and Bassora. 
In Bassora 18,000 individuals perished, of whom 
14,000 died in a fortnight. 


From the Persian Gulf the Cholera peed 
}inland, in two directions, following the line of 


two boats from the different islands held clandes- 


‘Numbezs of people, engaged in the pursuit of . 
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commercial intercourse. On one hand it ascended the 
Euphrates, traversing Mesopotamia, into Syria; and the 
Tigris, from Bassora to Bagdad. On the other, the dis- | 
ease was propagated into Persia. In the city of Shiraz, 
the population of which is 40,000, there died 16,000 in a 
few days. Among the victims was the East India Com-_ 
pany’s Resident, Claudius James Rich, Esq. He had 
retired to rest but slightly indisposed. In the morning he 
was found dead in his bed. | 
Extending through Persia, the contagion visited seve- 
ral districts in the north and south of the kingdom. Is- 
-_pahan escaped in consequence of the caravans from Shiraz 
being prohibited from entering the city. The route that 
was substituted Jay through Yezd.. This town paid dear- 
ly for the vicarious visitation, as 7000 persons were af- 
terwards swept away by the Cholera. During the suc- 
ceeding winter, the contagion became dormant both in 
Persia and Syria. 


In the spring of 1822, the Syrian and Persian streams 
of contagion had their frozen energies restored to activi- 
ty. They quickly spread in their primitive vigor. Mo- 


dition of Foland when Sigismund died. His suscaaar was 


Henry, Duke of Anjou. (Ienry is reckoned among the 
‘he did was to run away!) On his election, an embassy | 
was sent to Paris to announce the event; which embasay | 
is described as follows by an eyewitness then living in 
Paris. Jt will give the reader an idea of the manners and 
learning ofthe Polish nobility, at that period. 

“It is impossible to express the general astonishment 
when we saw these ambassadors in long robes, fur caps, 
sabres, arrows, and quivers, but our admiration was ex- 
cessive when we saw the sumptuousness of their equipa- 
| ges,the scabbards of their swords adorned with jewels, their 
| bridles, saddles, and horse-cloths decked in the same way, 
and the air of consequence and dignity by which they 
were distinguished. One'of the most remarkable circum- 
stances was their facility in expressing themselves in Lat- 
in, French, German, and Italian. These four languages 
were as familiar to them as their vernacular tongue.— 
There were only two men of rank at court who could 
answer them in Latin, the Baron of Millau and the Mar- 


sul, Beri, Aentab and Alleppo were infected. In Per- 
sia, during September, the disease spread to the north- 
ward of Teheran, through all Kurdistan and ‘Tauris. 


[To BE CONTINUED ] 


We 


‘ SATURDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 3, 1831. 


Potanp.--The ‘‘golden age’’of Poland,~-for like | 


‘Rome, she has had her ‘‘ golden age,’’— may be said to 
‘have commenced with the Jagellon dynasty, about the 


year 1386, and to decline with the death of Sigismund the. 


last of that dynasty, in 1572; at which time Poland had, 
attained its perfect growth and dimensions, and its consti- 
tution had arrived at equal maturity. Jewel after jewel, | 
“says the historian, has ‘been stolen from the crown, till | 


hit has become but a of official distine- 


tion. 


Copernicus, the oun precursor of Newton, was born | 
vat Thora, in 1473, where his father, a citizen of 


Cracow, hau cettleé after the accession of Polish Prus- 


sia to Poland. 


tical studies under the noted Brudzewski. Astronomi- 
al calendars were annually published at this university; 
and what, by the historian is considered more remarkable, 
they were entirely free from astrological nonsense. — 
There were more printing presses in Poland at this peri- 


od, than there ever have been since, or than there were | “Weird sisters.”” Act. I. Scene 4. 


tn any other country of Europe at the time! There i 
were eighty-three towns were they printed books; and | 
in Cracow alone there were fifty presses. The chieg | 


circumstance which supported so many printing houses 


Poland at this time ,was the liberty of the ptess, which. i 
allowed the publication of writings of all the contending | | 
sects, which were not to be printed else- | 
where. | 

‘* Nor were the Poles in that most en- 
lightened feeling of civilization, religious toleration.—_ 
When almost al! the rest of Europe was deluged with the | 
blood of contending sectaries; while the Lutherans were | 
perishing in Germany; while the blood of above a hun-_ 
cred thousand Protestants, the victims of the war of per- 
secution, and the horrid massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
was crying from the ground of France against the infama- 
ous Triumvirate, and the hypocritical Catharine de Me- 
dicis; while Mary made England a fiery ordeal of perse- 
cation, and even the heart of the “ virgin queen’? was 
not entirely cleansed of the foul stuff of bigotry ,but dictat- 
ed the burnings of the Arians; Poland opened an asylum 
for the persecuted of all rilighaine; and allowed every man 


At the age of nineteen he was sent to the 
‘university of Cracow, where he pursued his mathema-— 


quis of Castelnau-Maurissiere. They had been commis- 
sioned expressly to support the honor of the French 
nation, that had reason to blush at their ignorance in this 
‘point. They (the ambassadors) spoke our language 
with so much purity, that one would have taken them 
‘rather for men educated on the banks of the Seine and 
Loire, than for inhabitants of the countries which are 
watered by the Vistula or the Dniper, which put our 
— to the blush, who knew nothing, but were open 
enemies of all science; so that when their guests question- 
ed them, they answered only with signs or blushes,’? . 

_ We would improve this occasion again to recommend 
to the reader Fletcher’s History of Poland,just publish- 
ed by the Messrs. Harpers. 


| 


Tremont THEATRE.—This house opened on Mon- 
day evening under the management of Geo. H. Barrett, 
Esq. The old favorites were warmly received, and the 


| new performers met with a recption that must have been | 


‘peculiarly gratifying to them. Mr. I. M. Scott is a prom- 
‘ising actor, and we doubt not will become a favorite 
jj wath the admirers of the drama. His voice and figure are 
“excellent. We have not had an opportunity. to judge of 
the strength of the company as a whole; but it is said 
'|to be at least equal to that of the last season. 

| The house has beea elegantly refitted. The pannels 
in front of the second tier of boxes have assumed a more 
enlivened aspect, and each now presents a representation 
of a scene from one of Shakspear’s plays, wbich are de- 
scribed by the Patrot as follows: Beginning on the right 
the stage, box No.’ 42, we have: 

No. 1. The meeting of Macbeth and Banquo with the 


are these, 


So wither’d, and so wild in their attire; 
* * 


You seem to understand me, 
By each at once her choppy finger laying upon her skin- 
ny lips.’’ 

No. 2. Hamlet and Horatio conversing with the grave- 
digger. Act V. Scene 2. 

** How absolute the knave is! We must speak by the 
ecard, or equivocation will undo us.’’ 

No. 3. Act HI. Scene 3, of the Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor; Falstaff getting into the buck basket. 

‘*T love thee and none but thee; help me away; let me 
creep in here; never——”’ 

No. 4. Act II. Scene 2, of the Tempest. 
urging Caliban to drink. 

«Come on your ways! open your mouth: here is that 
which will give language to you, cat, open your mouth!”’ 

No. 5. Winter’s Tale. Act III. Scene 3. The Shep- 
herd discovering the child. 

** Good luck, an’t be thy will! what have we here ?— 
Mercy on’s! a bairn! a very pretty bairn!’’ . 
No. 6 Henry IV. Falstaff’s ragged regiment. 


Stephano 


kings of Poland, though the only official act that ever | 


No. 7. of ‘Shylock sinking the con. 
‘tract with Bassino. 
‘* Three thousand ducats, and Antonio bound.’’ 

No. 8. Titania’s answer to Bottom’s request to sleep. 
Act. IV. Scene I, of ‘* A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’’ 
‘* Sleep thou and { will wind me in thy arms. 

Faries begone and be all ways away, 
So dot! the woodbine, the sweet honeysuckle, 
Gently entwist,—the female ivy so 

Enrings the barky fingers of the elm, 

O, how I love thee! how I dote on thee!’’ 
No. 9. Timon of Athens. Act IV. Scene 1, 

_ ** Nothing bear from thee, 

But nakedness, thou detestable town! 

Take thou that too, with multiplying bans!’’ 
No. 10, Romeo & Juliet. Act V. Scene 3. 
‘““Come bitter conduct, come, unsavoury guide! 

Thou desperate pilot, now at once run on 

The dashing rocks thy sea-sick weary bark! 

Here’s to my love! O, true apothecary! 

The drugs are quick.—Thus with a kiss I die!’” 
No, 11. Henry VI. Part 3d. Act I. Scene 3. 

**So looks the pent up lion o’er the wretch 

That trembles under bis devouring paws; 

And so he walks, insulting o’er his prey; 

And so he comes to #@nd his limbs asunder!’ 
No. 12. Richard HI. Act V. Scene 3. 
‘* Give me another horse—bind up my wounds.”’ 


Masonry 1n Auaeama.—Extrect of a letter to 
the publishers hereof, dated Washington, Ala. Aug. 14, 
1831. 

** The 24thJune was celebrated in good style by our 
Lodge. There were present about sixty brethren, who 
repaired to the Methodist Church, where we heard an 
appropriate Sermon, and an excellent Address by our 
worthy brother, the Rev. Isaac Suoox. The church 
was filled to overflowing; and more general satisfac- 
tion was never given by any public performance. We 
then repaired to the Hotel, where a sumptuous entertain- 
ment was provided by our. esteemed fellow-citizen, Mr. 
Wade H. Cox. After removing the cloth, many patriot- 
i¢ and appropriate sentiments were given, The ae a 
ny then separated, well pleased with the occasion that 
had called them together. 

We have had another of our worthy brethren swept 
from the stage of action, Mr.S,. W. Scott, formerly the 
second officer in our Lodge—an eminent physician and 
distinguished pnilanthropist. He was indeed a Mason.— 
His death has left a void in society, which cannot be 
soon or easily filled. His funeral sermon will be preach- 
on the 8th September, by the Rev. Br. Shook. 


As to antimasonry, thank heaven it has had but a short 
run with us. Literally speaking, it is defanct. No man 
has. the hardihood to announce himself an antimason, 
and ask for the suffrages of his fellow-citizens on that 
ground. One man, in this county, had the folly and im- 
pudence to announce himself as an antimasonic candi- 
date for the office of Sheriff, but he found it so extremely 
unpopular that he thought it pradent to withdraw before 
the election too place; thongh I saw it announced in an 
antimasonic paper ‘*way north,” that “Isaac R. Thack- 
er was elected Sheriff by a large majority,”’three months 
previous to the election! He was the sapient gentle- 
man who withdrew himself from the contest. He is not- 
ed for great penetration in the weighty affairs of 
state. 

Of Masonry, I have more cheering intelligence to eom- 
municate. Our Lodge is flourishing rapidly, not only in 
numbers, but in talents, weight of character and high re- 
spectablity. Asevidence of our prosperity: Last eve- 
ning we initiated four candidates, and received two new 
applications for initiation.’’ 


The Skaneateles Telegraph, a paper started and eon- 
ducted some time upon honorable principles, but which 


te worship God in Tis own way.’’ All parties were al- 
lowed a perfect liberty of the press. Such was the con- 


 Noeye hath seem such scare-crows. I’Il not mareh 
through Coventry with them, that’s flat.’” 


— 


recently left them for antimasonry, has given up the 
ghost. 
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INSURRECTION OF THE : LACKS IN VIRGINIA, 
Extract of a letter from the Editors of the —— Her- 
ald, dated, - 
NorFroux, 24th 1831. 

| have a horrible heart-rending tale to relate, and lest 
even its worst features might be distorted by rumor and 

exaggeration, I have thought it proper to give you all 
and the worst information, that has as yet reached us 
through the best sources of intelligence which the nature 
of the case will admit. 

A gentleman arrived here yesterday express from Suf- 
folk with intelligence from the upper part of Southamp- 
ron county, stating that a band of insurgent slaves (some: 
of them runaway slaves fromthe neighboring Swamps,) | 
had turned out on Sunday night last, and taurdered 


whole families, amounting to 40 or 50 individuals. Some | 


of the families were named, and among them was that of 
Mrs. Catherine Whitehead, sister of our worthy towns-. 
man, Dr. N. C. Whitehead,—who, with her son and five 
daughters, fell a sacrifice to the savage ferocity of these 
demons in haman shape. 

The insurrection was represented as one of a most a-, 
larming character, though it is believed to have originat- 


ed only ina design to plunder, and not with a view to a 
more important object—as Mrs. Whitehead being a! 
wealthy lady was supposed to have had a large sum of 
money in her house. Unfortunately a large number of 
the effective male population was absent at Camp Meet- 
ing in Gates county, some miles off, a circumstance 
which gave temporary security to the brigands in the 
perpetration of their butcheries; and the panic which | 
they struck at the moment prevened the assembling of a 


force sufficient to check their career. 
* * * * * x 


The militia are collecting in all the neighboring coun- 
ties, and the utmost vigilance prevails. 1 subjoin a list of 
the victims of their savage vengeance. 

Mrs. Waters and family, 14; Mrs. Whitehead, 7; Mrs. 
Vanghan, 5; Jacob Williams, 5; Mr. Travis, 5; Wm,' 
Reese, 4; Mr. Williams, 3; - Baines, 2; Mrs. Tur- 
ner, 3; Unknown, 10; Total, 

Besides these, a private — adds the families of 
Mr. Barrow and Mr. Henry Bryant—numbers not mail 
tioned. 

The following is an extract of a letter, dated Wilton, 
N. C. August 23, received in New York. | 


* A gertleman living near, (Mr. John Willams,) hear- | 
ing the cries of the family, ran over to see what was the 
matter. On entering the house, he diseovered the lady. 
slaughtered—her son’s head severed from his body, and 
one of her daughter’s murdered in the fire place of her 
chamber. He immediately departed to return to his 
own family, bat was met by one of his negro boys, me. 
told him that his own wife and infant child had been: 
butchered. He then fled to the woods, and has arrived | 
at Murfreeshoro’. Between ten and twenty families have | 
been murdered, hesides several individuals, among them, 
Messrs George Vaughan, John S. Barrow, Murray &c. set 
We are all in arms, though we see nothing like an in- 

-Surrection among our negroes. ‘The negroes continued to 
press every negro, under the pain of death, until they, 
numbered about 200. The militia met them last night) 
and gave them fight—four were left on the field dead, 
and one wounded. A thousand or more men have since 
been in pursuit—it is not known whether they have found 
them, as-they dispersed without much fight whea attack- 
ed—150 to 200 men have gone from Murfreesboro’ and 
this place to give them battle. The militia, for ten coun- 

‘ties are in arms, though we see no disposition among the 
slaves to revolt, except in the one place—and it seems 
doubtful whether many of them are so disposed, as they 
were pressed indiscriminately, and forced to join in this 
att empt.”’ 


BeLFIeLp, (Greensville Co.) Aug. 24, 1831. 
“In the greatest haste I write youa few lines,—I can 
merely say that we are all-in arms and in great excite- 
ment on account of the insurrection which broke out on 


‘| us that a letter had been received from Jerusalem, written | 
on Wednesday. The writer is said to be an intelligent | 
respectable man. 


Sunday night last—between 80 and 100 of the whites 
have already been butchered —their heads severed from 
their bodies. The intention of the negroes was to reach 
the Dismal Swamp. I think however that we have them 
so hemmed in asto render it impossible for them to do 
so. 
* * * * * * 

Petween 25 and 30 families have been entirely destroy- 
ed. Three families were yesterday murdered, one con- 
sisting of ten persons. Something will be effected to 
day, as very active officers and well armed men are at 
the heels of these villains. Yesterday a very spirited re- 


79 

Jovce McLean —The antimasons still continue to to 
speak of Judge McLean as a suitable candidate for the 
Presidency, notwithstanding his alleged refusal to receive 
their support. If it be not true that he has refused to 
become their candidate, why do they not publish the 
correspondence that they have had with him? It is said 
that Henry D. Ward, of New York, has the letter in. his 
possession, in which Mr. McLean declined the proffered 
support. Ifso, and it besuch as to warrant the use of 


‘all doubts in regard to the matter? We believe the 


sistance was made by a party, sent out to reconnuitre and 
discover the position of these fellows, consisting of four 
against twenty blacks; the whites repulsed them, killed || 
Zor 4, and took several prisoners. Many of the blacks 
are well mounted: their leader wasshot in the attempt 
made to force the bridge at Jerusalem.” 

Passengers by the Fayetteville stage say that by the 
latest accounts 120 negroes had been killed. 

An express arrived last night a little before 10 o’clock, 
with despatches from Petersburgh to the Governor. [One 
of the letters is from Capt. D. H. Branch.) He informs |) 


He states, that he had seen the 
bodies of all or most of the whites who had been murder- 
ed in that neighborhood, amounting to about 50—most of 
them women and children! ‘That a skirmish had taken 


place on Tuesday hetween the whites and blacks in || 
that quarter, amounting to about 40—in which no loss || 


was sustained by the whites, and several of the blacks 
| killed, and six or eight of then: taken prisoners, and 
thrown into jail. Capt. Branch understands, that the 
blacks are in two or three detachments--that they have 
perpetrated in all about 60 murders—that they have los, 
a considerable part of their force—that their spirits are 
broken—that their object seems now to be to sculk,’ and |) 
that they have lost all further intentions of committing 
further depredations. He is of opinon, from from what 
he understands, that no more troops will be required to 
repress them—there being a sufficient number to effect 
that object.— Richmond paper. 


truth is that the Judge has forbid them to make use of 
his name in any manner in connexion with antimasonry, 
| We do not believe that he will consent to be considered 
candidate for the Presidency at the next election. It is 
well known that he was friendly to the election of Gen. 
Jackson, and we do not believe that he will oppose his 
re-election. We have seen nothing to justify a contrary 
belief. 


Srone growing honest !—‘ The editor of the New 
York Commercial Advertiser corrects his statement of 
last week, that twenty members of the Masonic 
fraternity received from the Grand Lodge the sum of 
$100, and says that Eli: Bruce was the only man im- 

plicated in the Morgan affair to whom the Grand 
Lodge voted money.” 

Nineteen lies to one truth is not slow! Who, after 

this, will doubt that Stone is growing honest ! Here- 


tofore we have believed him to be wholly incapable of 
\telling the truth, when the subject of Masonry was 
concerned. But a man who will publicly acknowledge 
nineteen-twentieths of his errors—i. e. that he utters 
19 lies where he tells one truth, is certainly on the 
mending hand. Next week he will probably give us 
the whole truth, and inform us that there was not one 
‘man ‘implicated in the Morgan affair, to whom the 
‘Grand Lodge voted money.”’ 


Hoprs.—We stated a few weeks since, on the authori- 
‘ty of a correspondent residing in the western part of the 
‘State, that the crop of hops the present season would 

_be much less than that of last year. We now learn that 


Mr. Miner’s Repty.—We commence the publi-| the crop in Middlesex, and the.adjacent counties, will be 


cation of a very excellent reply to Mr. Rush’s philippic } 


against Masonry, by the Hon. CHARLES Miner. It) 
is written with much ability, and in the spirit of candor |. 
and fairness, The Chester County Democrat speaks of | 
it in the following terms: ‘‘ It is an appeal to the honest 
nature and good sense of the community, and free as it is 
from passion and impetuosity ,cannot fail to move many who 
conceive themsclves to be securely anchored in the danger- 
ous and deceptive sea of proscriptive antimasonry, For 
the bold, patriotic, and decided step which Mr. Miner 
has taken against this monster in party shape—this whurl- || 
pool of faction, which threatens to draw within its circle | 
the constitution under whose benign influence we have | 
risen to glory and greatness, and swallow up every vestige 
of civil and political liberty which the wisdom and blood 
of sages and patriots, under the guardianship of Heaven, 
secured to us—he deserves—and he will receive—the | 
thanks of every heart that beats for its country’s welfare. 
There is one fact mentioned in Mr. Miner’s last note, 
upon which we are desirous to Jay peculiar stress, viz:— 

While he retains in his possession a VOTE OF THANKS, | 
presented to him before the era of antimasonry, by a 

religious society in Lancaster county, for defending 
their conscientious scruples, the same society is now | 
ACTIVELY OPPOSING, and BITTERLY PERSECUTING 
him, as a Mason!! We do not hesitate to declare our 
solemn belief, that antimasonry, conducted by such _prin- 
ciples as are laid down by its state conventions, and pub- 
lic meetings, will, sooner, or later, involve the country 
in a civil war--for we do not conceive that it is the 
natare of free born men,. to submit to disfranchisement 
without they are compelled by force of arms, chains, 


very abundant. ‘ The vines never looked more thrifty 
_or heavier Joaded.’? The Bunker-Hill Aurora says, that 
'« fifteen bales of the first quality of Hops of this year’s 
growth, have been received by Messrs Stanley, Reed & 


Co. from the towns of Boxborough{and Wilmington New 
‘hops have not been in the market so early before for 


forty years”? \ 


1 John Quincy Adams has written a letter in an—- 
swer to a note from a correspondent of the antimasonic 
‘paper in this city; in which he attempts to explain the 
‘reasons why his father considered the Masonic Institution 
| favorable toe the support of civil authority.” We 


shall probably have a word or two to say on the subject 
“next week. 


GRAND ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER OF MAS- 
SACHUSETTS. 


WOTICE is hereby ie 


that the annual communica- 
tion of the M. E. Grand Chap- 
er of this Commonwealth will 
be held at Masons Hall on 
Tvespay the 13th day of 
September next, at 7 o’clock 
P.M. for the choice of offi- 
cers, and such other business 
as may regularly come before 
them. 

The officers, Members and all concerned, will take 
notice and govern themselves accordingly. 

By direction of M. E. and Rev. SAMUEL CLARK, 

G, H. Prissy. 
Attest, Samuen Howe, G. Sect. 

August 27, 


and gibbets.”’ 


his name as an antimason, why not publish it, and remove . 
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That stands ’neath the mountain— 
That nods o’er the fountain, 


THE BURIAL IN THE DESERT. 


How weeps yon gallant band - 
O’er him their valor could not save ! 
For the bayonet is red with gore, 
And he, the beautiful and brave, 
Now sleeps in Egypt’s sand.— W1Ls0n. 


In the shadow of the Pyramid 
Our brother’s grave we made, 
When the battle day was gone, 
And the desert’s parting sun 
A field of death survey’d. 


The blood red sky above us 
Was darkened into night, 

And the Arab watching silently 
Our sad and hurried rite. 


The voice of Egypt’s river 
Came hollow and profound, 

And one lone palm tree, where we stood, 
Rock’d with a shivery sound: . 


While the shadow of the Pyramid 
Hung o’er the grave we made, 
When the battle day was gone, 


And the desert’s parting sun 
A field of death survey’d. 


The fathers of our brother 
Were borne to knightly tombs, 

With torch light and with anthem note, 
And many waving plumes. 


But he, the last and noblest 
Of that high Norman race, 

With a few brief words of soldier love 
Was gather’d to his place. 


In the shadow of the Pyramid, 
Where his youthful form we laid, 
When the battle day was donc, 
And the desert’s parting sun 
A field of death survey’d. 


But let him, let him slumber 
By the old Egyptian wave ! 

It is well with those who bear their fame 
Unsullied to the grave! 


When brightest names are breathed on, 
When loftiest fall so fast, 

We would not call our brother back 
On dark days to be cast. 


From the shadow of the Pyramid, 
Where his noble heart we laid, 
When the battle day was done, 
And the desert’s parting sun 
A field of death survey’d. 


{From the Sterling Journal.) 
THE LIGHT OF GLEN FRUIN. 
The sun on the billow 
In glory reposes, 
And his watery pillow 
Is garnish’d with roses; 
The cloud of the twilight 
_ It’s dew drops are strewing, 
hs Xt will chill my young Flora 
The light of Glen Fruin. 


Away, by the cottage 


On the banks of the streamlet 
That girdles yon ruin— 

I’]l meet my young Flora 
The light of Glen Fruin. 


Thou maid of the mountain 
I love thee—how well 
My love-butning eye 
And my pale cheek can tell; 
I must love thee forever, 
Though ’twere my undoing, 
The pride of the hamlet, 
Thou light of Glen Frain. 


By the soft beaming ray 
That gleams from those eyes, 
By that love blushing cheek, 
By those murmuring sighs, 
By the bright tear of rapture 
Those eye-lashes dewing, 
Thou art mine—thou art mine— 
Dearest maid of Glen Fruin. 


THE GROWTH OF LOVE. 


BY MISS JEWSBURY. 


Give to the garden rose her praise, 
A queen among the flowers! 
But culturing skill, and many days, 
Of sunshine and of showers, 
She claims alike of man and heaven; 
And blooms not, if they are not given. 


# The patriarch monarch of the glade, 
The oak—to him praise render ! 
But many a human life must fade, 
And many a scene of splendour— 
Cities themselves grow old with time 
Before he reach and pass his prime. 


Ther say, why in that wondrous thing, 
The soul, such power should be, 

In bloom, and joy, and strength to spring, 
Sooner than flower or tree ? 

Why needs there not a length of years 

To fashion all its hopes and fears ? 


I know not—’tis enough I ween 
For simple hearts to know, 
That seven bright days of summer sheen 
Can oft-times make Love grow— 
That Love than roses quicker thrives, 
Yet longer than the oak survives. 


SONG OF THE NORTH. 

Oh! tell me not cold are our ice-covered mountains, 
That pillow the clouds on their bosoms of snow; 
And that hearts, by the gush of your soft summer foun- 

tains, 
More warm in the tints of their loveliness grow; 
For pure are the spirits that circle our resting, 
And love, in our Joneliness, hallowed, is true; 
And strong is the arm of the patriot, breasting 
The might that in danger would strive to subdue. 


Far from your bowers of beauty, our daughters 
Are cradled in glee by the avalanche glow; 

And far from our footsteps the blue of your waters, 
That ripple in music and light as they go: 

But oh: tis that magic, the home of our fathers, 
Where loved ones and tried ones in trusting have been, 


And each hoary rock from their resting place gathers 
The web of enchantment that mantles the scene. 


Full Moon, this Month, Wednesday the 21th. 


3} The regular meetings of the followwng Lodges, 
unless otherwise designated, are on the evenings 
(specified) preceding full moon. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Boston Lodges.—Council of Royal Masters, last 
Tuesday. St. John’s, Ist Monday. St. Andrew’, 
2d Thursday. Columbian, Ist Thursday. Massachu- 
setts, last Friday. Mount Lebanon, last Monday.— 
Grand Chapter, 2d Tuesday. St. Andrew’s Chapter, 
Ist Wednesday Dec. June and Sep. St. Paul’s Chap- 
ter, 3d Tuesday. Grand Lodge, 2d Wednesday. In 
Dec., March, June and Sept. Encampment, 3d Wed- 
nesday. 

Monday. 
Waltham Monitor. Ashfield Morning Sun. Lynn 
Mount Carmel. Beverly Liberty. Quincy Rural. 
Leominster Aurora. Mount Zion Chapter Concord, 
Fellowship Bridgewater. Fellowship New Salem. 
Golden Rule Belchertown. Groton St. Paul’s. 
Newburyport St. Peters. Southwick Friendly Society. 
Nantucket Union. South Reading Mount Moriah. 
Plymouth Lodge of Plymouth. 


Tuesday. 


Greenwich,Village Encampment. Dorchester Union 
Ipswich Unity. Brookfield Meridian. West Stock- 
bridge Wisdom. New Marlborough Rising Sun,— 
Fall River Mount Hope. Billerica Clinton. Lancas- 
ter Trinity. Weymouth Orphan’s Hope. Reading 
Good Samaritan. Framingham Middlesex Lodge. 


Wednesday. 


Hardwick Mt. Zion. Ambherst Pacific. Malden 
Mount Hermon. Marblehead Philanthropic. Dan- 
vers Jordan. Lenox Union Star. West Granville 
Mt. Pleasant. Wrentham St. Alban’s. Randolph 
Norfolk Union. Andover St. Matthew’s. Hardwick 
Mt. Zion. Amherst Pacific. Leicester Great Bar- 
rington Cincinnatus. Springfield Hampden. Western 
Carmel. Taunton King David. Northborough Fre- 
donia. Concord Chapter, Wednesday succeeding full 


moon. 
Thursday. 


Marlboro’ United Brethren. Cummington Orion, 
Roxbury Washington. DedhamConstellation. Tem- 
pleton Harris. Stoughton Rising Star. Ashby So- 
cial. Haverhill Merrimack. Lexington Hiram.— 
Pittsfield Mystic, Uxbridge Solomon’s Temple.— 
Woburn Freedom. Needham Meridian. Lowel 
Pentucket 

Friday. 


Hingham OldColony. Methuen Grecian. 
Miscellany. 


Salem, Essex, Ist. Tuesday. Warre Chapter 3d. 
Thursday, Marlboro Thursday succeeding. Groton 
St. John’s Chapter, Ist Tuesday in December, Feb- 
ruary, April, June and October. Brimfield Humanity 
Tuesday every month Charlestown King Solomon 
2d Tuesday. Cambridge Amicable 3d Monday.— 
Brighton Bethsada 2d Tuesday.Medway Montgome- 
ry lst Wednesday. Falmouth Marine lst Wednesday 
Nantucket Union Ist Monday Ubanity 3d Monday. 
Union Council 8. M. 4th Monday December March 
June and September. Rising Sun Chapter 2d Mon- 
day. Charlton Fayette last Wednesday January” 
April August and October. St.Joan’s Thursday  suc- 
ceding. Duxbury Corner Stone Monday succeeding— 

Taunton Adoniram Chapter Tuesday succeeding 
Gloucester ‘iyrian Ist Tuesday. Sutton Olive Branch 
3d Monday. Greenfield Franklin Chapter Ist Wed- 
nesday. New Bedford Star in the East 3d Monda: 
Munson Thomas 2d Wednesday every month excep 
July August December March. Franklin Mount Le 
banon Middieborough Social Harmony Tuesda 
ucceeding full moon. 


i Secretaries of Lodges generally are requested 
to receive and forward the names of such as are dis- 
posed to become subscribers to the Mirror; for which 
service they will be entitled to every seventh copy. 


TERMS OF THE MIRROR. 


Three Dollars year, in advance. Agents allowed 
the 7th copy: are holden for all the subscribers they ob- 


NORNA. 


jain. Individuals must send $3 on ordering the paper. 
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